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THE JEWISH TEMPLE AT ELEPHANTINE 
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Assuan is situated near the tropic of Cancer, four hundred miles 
south of Cairo and on the east bank of the Nile, not far to the 
north of the first cataract. Just across the river from Assuan lie the 
island and town of Elephantine, or, as it was called in earlier days, 
Yeb. Assuan was the nearest trading-post to Nubia and so very 
early came to be a market-place for the products of the Soudan. The 
Egyptian officer stationed at Assuan was called "the Governor of the 
Door of the Countries." Not far away lie the granite quarries which 
furnished the Pharaohs with building stone for their great structures. 
The two fortresses, Assuan and Elephantine, served to protect ancient 
Egypt from the raids of the Ethiopians (Herodotus, ii, 30). These 
two cities now present a fresh claim to our consideration by offering 
indisputable evidence that they constituted the headquarters of a 
Jewish colony, at least as early as the days of Cambyses, king of Persia 
(529-521 b. a). The first intimation of this fact was furnished by the 
so-called Strassburg Papyrus obtained at Luxor and published by 
Professor Julius Euting. This papyrus is somewhat fragmentary and 
therefore only in part translatable. The more intelligible portions of 
it read as follows : 

The Egyptians have rebelled; we have not abandoned our master and nothing 
has been found wherewith to reproach us. In the fourteenth year of the reign 
of King Darius when our Lord Arsam was on his way to see the King, behold the 
evil deed of the priests of Chnub. They made a conspiracy in the fortress of 

Elephantine with Widrang .... they gave him money and riches 

And now he has built this wall in the breach of the fortress. There is a well dug 
within the fortress which never lacks water for the cavalry, even if they num- 
bered .... they could all drink from this well. The priests of Chnub have 
stopped up this well. If an investigation be made by the judges or the chiefs of 
the counsellors who are stationed in the province of the southern district our 
lord will receive confirmation of what we have said and set forth. 

Though the inscription makes no statement as to its authors, yet 
three facts furnished Professor Clermont- Ganneau the key to their 
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identity. First, the writers are evidently non-Egyptians. They 
differentiate themselves sharply in their conduct from the Egyptians. 
Second, they are Semites, for the inscription is written in Aramaic. 
Third, when they speak of Chnub the god of Elephantine, they do not 
honor him by prefixing to his name the title "god," as any ordinary 
Semite would undoubtedly have done. Clermont-Ganneau, there- 
fore, hazarded the brilliant conjecture that the writers were Hebrews; 
men who believed in the existence of only one god and refused to 
bestow the title upon any other. This conjecture has since been 
splendidly corroborated by the discovery of two collections of papyri 
at Elephantine. The first collection contains eleven documents, all 
in a remarkably good state of preservation. Ten of the eleven record 
certain business transactions in the family of Machseiah, a Jew ; the 
eleventh is a promissory note, bearing a good rate of interest, and 
that compounded after a given period. 

Interesting and valuable as such a group of texts 1 is, it is surpassed 
in both particulars by a later discovery. In the Berlin Museum is a 
collection of papyri found by Dr. O. Rubensohn, director of the 
German Society's excavations at Elephantine in the winter of 1907. 
Three of these papyri have been copied and translated by Professor 
Sachau of Berlin. 2 They are the copy of a letter sent by the Jews of 
Elephantine to Bagoas, the governor of Judah ; together with a dupli- 
cate of it and a memorandum of the reply received. The original 
letter reads as follows : 

To our Master Bagoas, Governor of Judah: Thy servants Jedoniah and 
his companions, priests in the fortress Yeb. May our Lord the God of Heaven 
greatly increase prosperity for thee at all times and grant thee grace in the sight 
of King Darius and the members of his household, a thousand fold more than thou 
hast now; and may he grant thee long life. Mayst thou be happy and enjoy 
good health continually. 

Nov/ thy servants, Jedoniah and his companions, speak as follows: in the 
month Tammuz in the fourteenth year of King Darius, when Arsam had departed 
and gone to the King, the priests of the god Chnub, who were in the fortress Yeb, 
conspired with Widrang who was Governor ( ?) and said, "the temple of the God 
Yahu which is in Yeb the fortress, let it be removed thence." Thereupon this 
Widrang, the Commandant ( ?), sent a letter to his son Nephayan who was captain 

1 For a general view of this first collection, see Dr. R. H. Mode's article in the 
Biblical World, April, 1907. 

2 Drei aramaische Papyrusurkunden aus Elephantine, 2d ed., 1908. 
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of the garrison in Assuan the fortress, saying, "the temple which is in the fortress 
Yeb is to be destroyed." Thereupon Nephayan led forth Eygptians together 
with other troops. They came to the fortress Yeb with their pick-axes (?). 
They went up into this temple. They razed it to the ground and the pillars of 
stone which were there they broke in pieces; moreover, the seven stone gates, built 
of hewn stone, which were in that temple, they destroyed and turned them upside 
down ( ?). 

The hinges of the bronze doors and the roof which was all of cedar, together 
with the plaster of the wall and other articles which were there, all of them they 
burned with fire. And the sacrificial bowls of gold and silver, and whatever else 
was in this temple, all of it they took and used for themselves. Now from the 
day of the King(s) of Egypt our fathers had built this temple in the fortress Yeb. 
And when Cambyses came to Egypt he found this temple built; and although the 
temples of the gods of Egypt were all destroyed, no one harmed anything in this 
temple. And ever since they did this, we with our wives and children have 
clothed ourselves in sack cloth and have been fasting and praying to Yahu the 
Lord of the Heavens, who has given us vengeance upon this Widrang, the Com- 
mandant (?). The anklet of office was removed from his feet and all the goods 
which he had acquired perished; and all who wished evil against this temple 
have been slain and we have seen our desire upon them. 

Even before this, at the time when this harm was done to us, we sent a letter 
to our master and to Johanan, the High Priest and his companions the priests in 
Jerusalem, and to Ostan the brother of Anani. But the nobles of the Jews sent 
us no reply. 

Moreover, from the Tammuz day of the fourteenth year of Darius the King 
even up to this very day, we have clothed ourselves in sack cloth and fasted. Our 
wives are become like widows. We have not anointed ourselves with oil, nor 
drunk wine. Moreover, from that time even unto this day of the seventeenth 
year of Darius the King, meal-offerings, incense-offerings and burnt-offerings 
have not been presented in the temple. 

Now thy servant Jedoniah and his companions and the Jews, all the citizens 
of Yeb, say as follows: If it seem good to our master, let him bethink himself 
upon this temple that it may be built; for we are not permitted to build it. Look 
upon the recipients of thy goodness and of thy favor who are here in Eygpt. 
Let a letter be sent from thee to them concerning the temple of the God Yahu, 
that it may be built in Yeb the fortress just as it was built in former times. And 
they will offer meal-offerings and incense-offerings and burnt-offerings upon the 
altar of the God Yahu in thy name, and we will pray for thee continually; we and 
our wives and our children and all the Jews that are here. If thou doest thus, 
so that this temple may be rebuilt, then there shall be righteousness to thee in the 
sight of Yahu, God of the Heavens, more than that of the man who offers to him 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices to the value of a thousand talents of silver. Con- 
cerning the gold, concerning this we have sent, we have given directions. More- 
over, we have sent all about the matters in a letter in our name to Delaiah and 
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Shelemaiah, the sons of Sanaballat, the Governor of Samaria. Moreover, Arsam 
knew nothing of all this that has been done to us. On the twentieth day of Mar- 
cheswan, in the seventeenth year of Darius the King. 

A favorable reply to this letter was evidently received as appears 
from the acompanying memorandum of its contents : 

Memorandum of what Bagoas and Delaiah said to me. Memorandum as 
follows: Thou shalt say, in Egypt before Arsam concerning the house of the altar 
of the God of Heavens which was built in Yeb the fortress before our time, prior 
to the time of Cambyses, which Widrang this Commandant ( ?) destroyed in the 
fourteenth year of Darius the King, that it is to be rebuilt in its place just as it was 
before our time, and meal-offerings and incense-offerings shall be offered upon 
this altar as used to be done formerly. 

The two series of papyri constitute contemporary sources of in- 
formation for the reigns of Xerxes I, Artaxerxes I, and Darius II 
(Nothus). They extend from the fourteenth year of Xerxes, 471-470 
b. c, to the seventeenth year of Darius, 408 b. c. The commercial 
documents come down as far as 411 b. c, within three years of the 
date of the letter regarding the temple. The chronological data they 
furnish concerning the reigns of the Persian kings harmonize perfectly 
with the chronology previously ascertained. Furthermore, it seems 
safe to say that on the whole the papyri tend to establish the essential 
correctness of the book of Nehemiah as over against Josephus, with 
reference to the period to which Sanballat belonged. Josephus 
(Ant. t xi, 7) tells us that in the reign of Artaxerxes III (Ochus, 
358-337 b. c.) Johanan, the high priest, slew his brother Jason in the 
temple at Jerusalem, probably in a quarrel over the fact that Bagoas, 
the Persian governor, had promised the high priesthood to Jason. 
Diodorus Siculus (xvii, 5, 3) and Strabo agree with Josephus in 
placing Bagoas in the reign of Artaxerxes III. Josephus further- 
more makes Sanballat to have been appointed Satrap of Samaria by 
Darius Codomannus (335-323), and to have been a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, under whose authority he erected the Samaritan 
temple on Mt. Gerizim for his son-in-law Manasseh, who had been 
expelled from Jerusalem because of his marriage with a Samaritan 
woman. If this representation by Josephus be chronologically cor- 
rect, the activity of Nehemiah must be placed in the reign of Artaxerxes 
III instead of Artaxerxes I, or the Chronicler must be held to have 
accredited to Nehemiah's age events which belonged about a century 
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later. The papyri, however, enable us to escape this dilemma by 
establishing the Chronicler's chronology at this point. The Sachau 
papyri make Bagoas, the sons of Sanballat, and Johanan the high 
priest to be contemporaries of King Darius. That this king is Darius 
Nothus (424-404 b. a), rather than Artaxerxes Ochus, sometimes 
called Darius, is clear from the following facts: First, the papyri 
speak of the seventeenth year of Darius; but no king after Darius 
II reigned over Egypt for so long a period, and analogies from the 
reigns of Cambyses and Alexander show that the Egyptian custom 
was to count only the years during which the conqueror held possession 
of Egypt, leaving out of account the years of his reign prior to the 
conquest. These colonists, however, being Jews, may possibly not 
have followed the Egyptian custom in this respect. Secondly, the 
governor of Egypt under whom the temple of Yahu was destroyed was 
named Arsam. This is probably the same as the Arxanes, who was 
governor of Egypt in the year 424 b. c, according to Ctesias. Thirdly, 
Widrang, the commandant of Elephantine, is mentioned both in 
the temple letter and in papyri H and J, coming from the third and 
eighth years of Darius, and in the Strassburg Papyrus of Euting which 
narrates events that occurred in the fourteenth year of Darius. This 
seems conclusive of the fact that the king in question is Darius II, 
for H and J record transactions on the part of the grandsons of Mach- 
seiah, who was competent to transact business as early as the four- 
teenth year of Xerxes I and had a marriageable daughter by the sixth 
year of Artaxerxes I. Consequently by the reign of Artaxerxes III, 
the grandsons of Machseiah would have been well started upon their 
second century of existence. Johanan, the high priest, to whom a 
request for aid was sent, was apparently grandson of Eliashib, the 
high priest contemporary with Nehemiah (3:1), and in all probability 
as a youth had known the great restorer of the walls of Jerusalem; 
for one grandson of Eliashib was already married in Nehemiah's day 
(Neh. 13:28). The papyri, therefore, give us an insight into condi- 
tions in Palestine, and in the Jewish colony in Egypt, in the generation 
or so immediately following the period of Nehemiah. The narrative 
of Josephus is probably due in part to a confusion of persons bearing 
the same name, a very conceivable thing in the light of the several 
Hoseas, Jedoniahs, Nathans, et al., mentioned in the papyri 
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The colony had been in existence long before the earliest of these 
papyri, for the temple letter mentions the fact that the temple of 
Yahu had been spared by Cambyses when he destroyed all the Egyp- 
tian shrines (525 b. a). It is quite certain that the community must 
have been formed for some time before they could have mustered 
sufficient means for the erection of a temple so elaborate as this one 
seems to have been. The temple in Jersualem was not restored until 
a score of years after the decree of Cyrus permitting the return. It 
is hardly likely that a community of immigrants under the necessity 
of building a temple de novo would take less time to inaugurate the 
enterprise than did the exiles returning to their old home and to friends 
who had been in undisturbed possession of their lands for a period of 
approximately fifty years ; and moreover, finding much of the building 
material of the first temple doubtless still available for use. We can 
therefore, with considerable safety, add a period of twenty-five or thirty 
years prior to the invasion of Cambyses (525 b. c), and so secure a 
date at least as early as 550 b. c, as the terminus ad quern for the 
origin of the colony. 

The terminus a quo, however, for the present, at least, eludes us. 
It is absolutely impossible to say with any degree of certainty just 
when these Jews entered Egypt. Dr. Redpath would have them to 
be Samaritans, i. e., refugees from the Northern Kingdom, 3 and finds 
support for this hypothesis in the fact that their first letter concerning 
the destroyed temple was not answered, having been sent to the high 
priest in Jerusalem; while the second letter, addressed to the sons of 
Sanballat as well as to the Persian governor, secured the desired 
response. But all the papyri combine in designating the mem 
bers of the colony as either Jews or Aramaeans, the terms being 
used somewhat indiscriminately. It is not probable that the 
colonists would designate themselves Jews in ordinary legal docu- 
ments, were they members of that race with whom Jews later 
"had no dealings." The probability certainly lies on the side 
of their being members of the Southern Kingdom who sought refuge 
in Egypt some time during the dark days before or during the Exile. 
Pere Lagrange 4 suggests that they were some of the Jews whom Pseudo- 

3 The Guardian, November 13, 1907; cf. W. Bacher, The Jewish Quarterly 
Review, April, 1907, pp. 441 f. 

* The New York Review, Vol. Ill (1907), pp. 139 f. 
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Aristaeus, in his famous letter regarding the origin of the Septuagint, 
declares to have been brought into Egypt by the Persians as colonists 
and supposes that the Persians were holding them as a reserve force 
liable to military service. This, however, is pure conjecture; and 
is further weakened by the improbability that Widrang, the military 
commandant of the district, would have done violence to the sacred 
property of Persia's mercenaries, or allies. Another conjecture is 
offered by Mr. G. A. Hollis 3 to the effect that these Jews were descend- 
ants of those taken into captivity with Jehoahaz by Pharaoh Necho 
(II Kings 23 : 34) in 608 b. c. This suggestion admits neither of 
proof nor disproof in the light of data now accessible. The most enti- 
cing theory is that they were the men who insisted upon fleeing to 
Egypt in spite of Jeremiah's protests, in the days following the fall 
of Jerusalem. But there is no means of showing this to be a fact. 

Whenever the origin, or whatever the purpose of the colony may 
have been, we possess some certain knowledge regarding its internal 
and external relations during the sixty years just prior to the overthrow 
of the Persian power in Egypt in 404 b. c. We see them as late as 
411 b. c, living together in the peaceful transaction of business, 
apparently on the most friendly terms with all their neighbors. The 
Jews form part of a relatively large Aramaean settlement. They 
have business relations with Babylonians, Persians, Egyptians, Arabs, 
and other persons of unknown nationality. They are not isolated 
in a ghetto, or Jewish quarter. They are distributed in different 
quarters ( ?) of the city. They live in close contact with the non- 
Jewish element in the place. They have Egyptians for next-door 
neighbors. An Egyptian priest owns property in the immediate 
vicinity of the temple of Yahu (E 15) which temple is by the side of 
"the King's highway" (J 6). The Persian fire-temple (E 19) is ad- 
jacent to their possessions. They go to law among themselves in the 
local courts before Widrang, the commandant, or his deputy (H 4) ; 
they bring suits against Egyptians and others and are sued by them 
without prejudice on account of nationality. A solemn oath by Yahu 
seems to have been accepted by the court as convincing evidence, 
though in one case Mibtachyah takes oath by the Egyptian goddess 
Sati (F 5), probably because her opponent in this case was an Egyptian. 

5 The Guardian, November 27, 1907. 
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Not only so, but intermarriage with foreigners is apparently without 
reproach. Mibtachyah, the Jewess, marries As-Hor, an Egyptian. 
After the marriage he is known by the good Jewish name, Nathan. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that he became a proselyte when married. 
This is more probable than that he was a Hebrew provided with both 
a Hebrew and an Egyptian name; for his father carries the good 
Egyptian name, Teos. A similar mixed marriage probably accounts 
for Hosea, the son of Peti-Khnum (B 17). Some of the names seem 
to evidence marriages also between Jews and Babylonians. Jews, 
Persians, Babylonians, Egyptians, and Arabs jostle one another in 
the lists of witnesses to these various legal documents. 

The chief interest of these papyri, however, lies in the information 
they furnish concerning the religious ideals and practices of this Jewish 
community. It is already apparent from what has been said that the 
community was wholly free from any of that exclusive spirit so domi- 
nant in Jerusalem in the days of Ezra-Nehemiah. The appeal to the 
sons of Sanballat for aid in the rebuilding of the temple is convincing 
evidence that nothing was known in Elephantine of the bitter hostility 
in Jerusalem between the Jews and Samaritans. We breathe here an 
air of generous tolerance to say the least. Similar breadth of mind 
is exhibited by the laws regulating marriage, divorce, and inheritance. 
Woman is here practically on a plane of equality with man. She may 
buy, sell, and transmit property. She may sue or be sued in court. 
She may divorce her husband just as he may divorce her. This is, 
of course, a marked variation from the Deuteronomic law and, indeed, 
from all Hebrew law, which restricted the right of divorce to the 
husband. The divorce, moreover, is apparently legalized merely by 
the public announcement in the congregation made by the one taking 
the initiative. There is no hint of the writing of divorcement required 
by the Deuteronomic law. The consideration for woman and the dig- 
nity conceded to her are far in advance of anything contemplated by 
the laws of the Old Testament. It is significant of the susceptibility 
of the Jews to the influences of environment, a susceptibility exhibited 
all through their history, and accountable in no small measure for 
the magnificence of their final contribution to religious history and 
experience. 

The most striking evidence, however, of adaptability to changing 
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circumstances is furnished by the fact of the existence of a temple of 
Yahu in Elephantine. Here meal-offerings, incense-offerings, and 
burnt-offerings are offered by priests set apart to the service of this 
temple. Deprived of the privileges of the temple at Jerusalem, they 
erect a temple of their own, and are conscious of no guilt in so doing. 
They regard the destruction of this temple and the consequent cessa- 
tion of all sacrificial offerings as a grievous calamity, and they set 
themselves to work strenuously to secure permission to repair the 
damage. They are the victims of local persecution at the hands of 
the followers of other cults, but the persecution has but made them 
more zealous in their devotion to their own religious ideas and institu- 
tions. They are faithful to Yahu by whom they swear and whose 
name they incorporate in their own. They apparently see no diffi- 
culty or occasion for reproach in the fact that there are two temples 
of Yahu, one in Jerusalem and one in Elephantine. They unhesitat- 
ingly appeal to the high priest at Jerusalem for aid in the effort to 
restore their own temple. The fact that their appeal remained un- 
answered is perhaps suggestive of a different opinion concerning the 
fallen temple on the part of the Jerusalem priesthood. 

What is the significance of this situation and attitude in Ele- 
phantine ? What bearing does it all have upon the date of the Deu- 
teronomic law ? Various answers to this question have already been 
suggested. According to some, e. g., Noldeke, 6 the essential truth of 
the view of Wellhausen concerning the age of the law is demonstrated 
by this discovery. Feeling themselves one with the community in 
Jerusalem, they nevertheless do not recognize any law prohibiting 
more than one place of worship. Hence the law in its final form can- 
not have been known to them. Therefore that law was not very old 
at that time ; consequently it is impossible to place the final edition 
of the law at an earlier date than that of Ezra. The only answer 
necessary to such a proposition as this is that the same kind of argu- 
ment would demonstrate the non-existence of the law in the days 
when Onias IV built his temple at Leontopolis (154 b. a). 

Others with equal confidence claim the victory for the traditional 
point of view. The argument now is as follows : the exiles in Egypt 
build a temple there and offer sacrifices in opposition to the prohibi- 

6 Zeitschrift jur Assyriologie, Vol. XXI (1908), pp. 202 f. 
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tions of the Deuteronomic law, and apparently do so in all good con- 
science. Violation of the law on the part of religious leaders therefore 
does not imply the non-existence of the law. Consequently the 
Hexateuch may justly be regarded as having been in existence from 
the days of Moses, notwithstanding the acknowledged violations of 
its statutes attested by the early histories. The reply to this claim is 
twofold : first, that the circumstances giving rise to the erection of the 
temple in Elephantine were extraordinary and altogether without 
parallel in the cases of transgression of law from the early history; 
second, that the late origin of the so-called Mosaic law is dependent 
upon no single argument, but is supported by several lines of evidence, 
and a demonstration of the weakness of one proof does not necessarily 
affect the validity of parallel proofs. 

But neither of the foregoing interpretations of the significance of 
the conflict with Deuteronomy's requirements accounts for the exist- 
ence of the conflict. An attempt in this direction has been made by 
Mr. Hollis 7 who would make the exiles in Assuan descendants of 
those taken into Egypt along with Jehoahaz. Upon the death of 
Josiah, religious reaction set in. The laws of Deuteronomy lost pres- 
tige. The older elements in Jewish life and ritual once more asserted 
themselves and the influence of the reformers was at an end. Conse- 
quently the companions of Jehoahaz were at least lax in their devotion 
and adherence to the Deuteronomic code. Their descendants would 
inherit their attitude. Amid such conditions it was inevitable that 
a temple should arise for Yahu on Egyptian soil. This is a plausible 
hypothesis, but is at present nothing more. One obvious fact, how- 
ever, is of significance in any attempt to understand how this temple 
came into existence. It was already erected before Cambyses entered 
Egypt, i. e., before the restoration of the temple at Jerusalem. It was 
almost certainly built after the fall of Jerusalem and accompanying 
destruction of its temple in 586 B. c. Its erection thus falls within 
the period during which there was no temple on Mt. Zion. We can 
easily conceive how the exiles, despairing of ever returning to Jerusalem 
or of a restoration of the nation to its ancient capital, would take upon 
themselves to honor Yahu and preserve his worship among men by 
the erection of a temple in his name in the new home. They probably 

' The Guardian, November 27, 1907. 
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did not find it difficult to interpret the Deuteronomic code in such a 
way as to warrant this step which seemed so necessary under the new 
and strange conditions. We know at least that the Samaritans claimed 
the warrant of the law for the temple on Mt. Gerizim. The prophecy 
in Isa. 19:19 that there shall be an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the 
land of Egypt likewise shows that at some time during the exilic or 
post-exilic period the thought of a shrine to Jehovah in Egypt was not 
at all repugnant to his most ardent followers. The building of the 
temple at Leontopolis by Onias IV at a much later period is in part 
a parallel case to that of Elephantine. The temple at Jerusalem had 
been defiled and desecrated by Antiochus, so that it was no difficult 
matter for Onias to persuade himself that it never again could be 
acceptable as the headquarters of Jehovah's worship. The way was 
open therefore to erect a new sanctuary in its place. Once the temple 
at Elephantine was built, it goes without saying that it would acquire 
greater and greater sanctity as the years passed. By the time of the 
restoration of the temple in Jerusalem, the Egyptian temple had be- 
come an established fact, a part of the very life of the Jewish com- 
munity in Assuan. To destroy it was wholly out of the question. 
It is accepted as a matter of course. To the present writer, therefore, 
it seems rash in the light of our present knowledge for any school of 
interpretation to claim the support of the newly discovered papyri. 
They are susceptible of various interpretations. A final decision as 
to their bearing upon this and other problems must await new dis- 
coveries. 

This inadequate survey must be brought to a close. The revela- 
tion of the full significance of these documents must await the ripening 
processes of time. The discovery will go down to posterity as one of 
the great events in the history of excavation and discovery. It sur- 
passes in importance, for biblical students at least, the famous Code 
of Hammurabi. It has already called forth an extensive literature. 
Expectation is on tiptoe awaiting further discoveries. May we not dis- 
cover the temple itself ? Would it be a copy of Solomon's temple ? 
Since there was a temple on an evidently elaborate scale of architecture 
with a stately service and a staff of priests, there must have been copies 
of the ritual. It would seem not unreasonable to hope that a copy of the 
Hexateuch, or that portion of the Hexateuch extant at that time and 
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place, has been preserved for us by the kindly Egyptian soil. Who knows 
but that the problem of the growth of the Psalter is to be illuminated 
by the discovery of the hymnbook of this temple ? But the German 
expedition has completed its diggings at the site where the papyri were 
found and has found no more documents. The excavations are now 
proceeding at another place in the vicinity. The French expedition 
under the direction of Monsieur Clermont- Ganneau had at the time 
of the last report found a large number of Aramaic ostraca, but nothing 
more. 8 Yet no one knows what a day may bring forth; none but the 
day shall declare it. 

8 Many of these ostraca show the divine name written in the form HiT 1 , which 
occurs also once in the papyri. This writing, together with the form "li"P , common 
in the papyri, seems to point to the pronunciation Yaho. Cf. the biblical names 
Jehonadab, Jehozadak, Jehonathan, Jehoiada, Jehoahaz, etc. 



